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FRIEDRICH SPE AND THE THfiODICfiE OF LEIBNIZ 

IV. Spe and Thomas Aquinas; The Relation op Leibniz 

to Both 

In order to determine how much Leibniz was indebted to 
Spe, it is necessary first to determine whether the Ouldenes 
Tugendbuch was based upon any earlier work of philosophy 
or theology, and whether Leibniz derived inspiration directly 
from such an earlier work. 

Literary histories of Germany do not, as a general rule, 
mention the Tugendbuch. Spe has earned a place in history 
of German literature through his Trutz Nachtigal, the poet- 
ical version of the Tugendbuch, but not through the Tugend- 
buch itself. The result is that the Tugendbuch has been 
looked upon by some as a work of originality. 

The biographers of Spe seem to take this view of the mat- 
ter. Balke 1 points out briefly that Spe's book is like other 
"Erbauungsbticher" of the period, like Loyola's for instance, 
but he does not discuss the sources which Spe may have uti- 
lized. Duhr, perhaps the most thorough of Spe's biographers, 
expresses himself as follows : 2 " Dieses Biichlein ist der Spie- 
gel seines eigenen Wandels und fur seine Geistesrichtung die 
wichtigste Quelle. ' ' Holscher, 3 who has summed up the con- 
tents of the Tugendbuch at greater length than have other 
commentators, claims for Spe's work complete originality of 
ideas and thought. "Ein fernerer, verwandter Vorzug be- 
steht in der Urspriinglichkeit und Neuheit der Gedanken. 
Auf die in keiner andern so haufig wie in der Erbauungs- 
litteratur vorkommenden Gemeinplatze hat der Verfasser 
durehauss verzichtet. Jeder Gedanke ist neu und originell 
in der Empfindung oder doch im Ausdruck." 

We should be surprised, indeed, if we found that Leibniz's 
intense admiration for Spe was based solely upon the some- 

1 In his edition of Trutz Nachtigal, p. xxxiii. 

2 Friedrich Spe, p. 128. 

* Holscher, Friederich Spe von Langenfeld, Programm der Realschule 
zu Dusseldorf, 1871, p. 8. 
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what naively expressed sentiments and religious thoughts of 
the Guldenes Tugendbuch. It is hardly to be expected that 
Leibniz would be so profuse in his praise for the Tugendbuch 
if the book did not contain deeper thoughts. In the Tugend- 
buch are contained many of the fundamental ideas which 
later made up Leibniz's philosophical system as expounded 
primarily in the Theodicee. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Spe's Tugendbuch is 
based mainly upon the philosopher upon whom rests the 
structure of Catholic dogma, the philosopher whose work is 
looked upon as the main source of Catholic theology — St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The system of Thomas Aquinas is contained in his great 
work, the Summa Theologica. Here we find the fundamental 
thoughts advanced later by Spe in the Guldenes Tugendbuch. 
Inasmuch as Spe 's ideas are summed up skillfully in his intro- 
duction, inasmuch as Leibniz translated this introduction into 
French and paraphrased its contents again and again in his 
letters to friends, a comparison of the ideas expressed in the 
Introduction of the Tugendbuch with the ideas formulated 
by Thomas Aquinas will show us at a glance that Spe's book 
is largely a popularization of Thomas's system of philosophy. 
We are reminded of Thomas Aquinas by several footnotes in 
Spe's introduction. Spe indicates expressly that these foot- 
notes are taken from Thomas Aquinas. 

The Tugendbuch, as Spe explains in his introduction, deals 
with the divine virtues (gottliche Tugenden). They are 
called divine virtues 'darumb weil sie gestraeks ohne mittel 
auff Gott gerichtet seind: dan durch den Glauben glaube ich 
in Gott; durch die Hoffnung hoffe ich auff Gott; durch die 
Liebe lieb ich Gott." In denning "virtus theologica seu di- 
vina" Thomas Aquinas expresses the same idea. "Virtus 
divina huiusmodi principia (per quae homo ordinator 1 ad 
beatitudinem supernaturalem ) virtutes dicuntur theologicae, 
turn quia habent Deum pro objecto, inquamtum per eas recte 
ordinamur in Deum, turn quia sola divina revelatione in sacra 
seriptura huiusmodi virtutes traduntur." 2 

1 Spe uses the phrase "die uns im Tauff eingegossen werden." 

2 Summa Theologica I. II. 62. lc. An excellent reference book is L. 
Schiitz, Thomas Lexikon, Paderborn, 1881. 
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Spe draws the all-important distinction that faith depends 
primarily upon the reason whereas hope and love really de- 
pend upon the will. "Erstlich stehet der Glaub ftirnemblich 
in dem verstandt: die Hoffnung aber unnd Liebe stehen ei- 
gentlieh im willen." Thomas Aquinas makes practically the 
same distinction. ' ' Fides, quae est propium principium huius 
actus, est in intellectu sicut in subiecto. " (II. II. 4. 2c). As 
soon as faith is combined with hope or with love, in other 
words as soon as an act of faith has been accomplished, we 
have an act of will power as well as of reason. "Actus fidei 
procedit et ex intellectu et ex voluntate." (II. II. 5. 4c). 1 
Spe, as we shall see, looks upon hope and love as a further 
development of faith. 

Spe states clearly that hope presupposes faith, and that love 
presupposes both faith and hope. Thomas Aquinas is of ex- 
actly the same opinion. He devotes a whole article to the 
question whether faith precedes hope (II. II. 17.7) and an- 
other article to the question whether hope precedes love (ib. 
17.8). In both cases his decision is the same as that of Spe. 
"Respondeo dicendum quod fides absolute praecedit spe" 
(ib. 17.17.) "Et ideo in via generationis spes est prior cari- 
tate" (ib. 17.8. ) 2 

The difference between the two kinds of love, namely the 
love of desire and the love of friendship— a distinction copied 
by Leibniz from Spe as is shown in Leibniz's letter to the 
Electress Sophie — was also carefully pointed out by Thomas 
Aquinas. Spe described the two kinds of love as follows : 
"Es seind zweyerley Liebe: die eine wird genennet* [the 
asterisk refers to a footnote given by Spe thus: 'Amor con- 
cupiscentiae, amor benevolentiae seu amicitiae, V. D. Thorn. 
2, 2, q. 23. art 1. in corp.'] eine lieb der begierlichkeit, die 
andere wird genent eine Liebe der Gutwilligkeit oder der 
f reiindschaff t. " 

1 See also I. II. 66. 6a. "Cum enim fides sit in intellectu, spes autfem 
et caritas in vi appetiva." 

2 See also C. M. Schneider, Die Katholische Wahrheit oder Summa 
Theologica des Thomas von Aquin deutsch wiedergegeben, Regensburg, 
1.886-1892. In twelve volumes. Volume XII has an excellent register. 
See vol. XII, p. 86; vol. VII, pp. 115, 116, 117. 
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The love of desire Spe describes thus: "Die Lieb der be- 
gierlichkeit wird genent wan ich mir oder fur mich etwas be- 
gere, wtinsche, und haben will oder so ichs habe, mit einer 
liebreichen neygung und affect umbfange, und mich darin 
ergetze als etwas da mir ntitzlich oder bequemlich, annehmlich, 
gut, schon, wollustbarlieh, lieblich, anmiithig und behaglich 
ist." The love of friendship Spe describes thus: "Die Liebe 
der Gutwilligkeit aber oder die Liebe der Preundschafft wird 
genennet damit man denjenigen liebet, deme man etwas der- 
gleichen begeret, dass ist, deme man etwas gutes giinnet oder 
wiinschet." As examples of the love of desire Spe mentions 
a cool drink, a good horse, a fine house — things which we like 
to possess for their own sake. As examples of the love of 
friendship Spe names a sweetheart, a gracious monarch — 
persons for whom one wishes everything good. A sweetheart 
in fact, is loved with both kinds of love. 

Thomas Aquinas must have been Spe's model. Besides 
the footnote which Spe takes directly from Thomas Aquinas, 
Spe has followed Thomas in many other points. A few cita- 
tions from Thomas will show that Spe learned from Thomas 
Aquinas about the two kinds of love. Thus: "Amor non 
dividitur per amieitiam et concupiscentiam, sed per amorem 
amicitiae et concupiscentiae ; nam ille proprie dicitur amicus, 
cui aliquod bonum volumus, illud autem dicitur concupis- 
cere, quod volumus nobis" (I, II, 26, 4). Again: "Motus 
amoris in duo tendit, scilicet in bonum, quod quis vult alicui, 
vel sibi, vel alii, et in illud, cui vult bonum; ad illud ergo 
bonum, quod quis vult alteri, habetur amor concupiscentiae, 
ad illud autem, cui aliquis vult bonum, habetur amor amici- 
tiae." (II. II. 26. 4c). Another quotation in which Thomas 
Aquinas uses examples which Spe also quotes: "Non quilibet 
amor habet rationem amicitae, sed amor, qui est cum bene- 
volentia, quando scilicet sic amamus aliquem, ut ei bonum 
velimus, sed ipsum earum bonum nobis velimus, sicut dicimur 
amare vinum aut equum aut aliquod huiusmodi, non est amor 
amicitae, sed cuiusdam, concupiscentiae, ridiculum enim est 
dicere, quod aliquis habeat amieitiam ad vinum vel ad 
equum." (II. II. 23, lc). 

Spe emphasizes the importance of the difference between 
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the two kinds of love. The love of desire may be identified 
with hope (Leibniz uses the term esperance 1 ), and the love 
of friendship may be called simply love (Leibniz uses charite). 
It is all-important that God be loved not only with the love 
of desire (hope) but also with the love of friendship. Thomas 
Aquinas uses the term caritas for this love toward God. 2 That 
Thomas Aquinas regards hope as merely an imperfect form of 
love, and that hope is identical with the love of desire (as 
distinguished from perfect love, the love of friendship) may 
be seen from the following : ' ' Respondeo dicendum quod du- 
plex est ordo. Unus quidem secundum viam generationis et 
materiae, secundum quem imperfectum prius est perfecto. 
Alius autem ordo est perf eetionis et formae : secundum quem 
perfectum naturaliter prius est imperfecto. Secundum igitur 
primum ordinem spes est prior caritate. Quod sic patet. 
Quia spes, et omnis appetivus motus, ex amore derivatur! ut 
supra habitum est, cum de passionibus ageretur. Amor autem 
quidam est perf ectus, quidam imperfectus. Perfectus quidem 
amor est quo aliquis secundum se amatur, ut puta cui aliquis 
vult bonum : sicut homo amat amicum. Imperfectus amor est 
quod quis amat aliquid non secundum ipsum, sed ut illud 
bonum sibi ipsi proveniat: sicut homo amat rem quam con- 
cupiscit. Primus autem amor Dei pertinet ad caritatem, quae 
inhaeret Deo secundum seipsum: sed spes pertinet ad secun- 
dum amorem, quia ille qui sperat aliquid sibi obtinere inten- 
dit." (II. II. 17. 86). 

Spe insists, finally, that love alone can help to atone for 
sin. Repentance and contrition can bring about atonement, 
but contrition can come only from love (love of friendship). 
If the repentance does not proceed from this love of friend- 
ship then such repentance is not complete and can not bring 
about atonement for sins. In Spe's own words: "Wan dan 
nun sie( die Reue) herfleust nicht aus einem affect der Liebe 
oder dritten Gottlichen Tugend, sonderen auss einer andern 
obgezehlten wiewol ubernaturlicher ursachen, so wird ein 
solche rew und leid genent eine unvollkommene Rew, auff 

1 Cf . Leibniz's letter to the Electress Sophie. 
' "Amoris proprium objectum est bonum" (I. II. 27. lc). 
"Objectum caritatis est bonum divinum." (I. I. 59. 4). 
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Latein Attritio: und solche Rew tilget die todtliche Siinde 
mit nichten, auss es seye dan sach, dass das Sacrament des 
Tauffs oder der Beicht hinzukomme ; Dann das Sacrament 
tilget sie freylich auss wie bewusst ist." 

When repentance is complete, that is, when the repentance 
proceeds from the love of friendship, then one's sins will be 
forgiven. To quote from Spe directly: "Wann aber die Rew 
und Leid herfleust aus einem affect der Liebe: [Spe here 
gives the footnote "ex motivo Charitate"] das ist, wann ich 
betriibt bin iiber meine Siind, und sie verfiuche derenthal- 
ben, weil ich auss antrieb der gnaden Gottes von grund mei- 
nes hertzens Gott dem Herrn alles gutes wunsche; und fol- 
gends, weil die Siind ihme stracks zuwider ist, und ihn be- 
leidiget, ich sie als ein iibel meines so geliebten Gottes mit 
nichten wil: so wird eine solche Rew und Leyd genennet eine 
vollkommene Rew, auff Latein Contritio, das ist, zerknirsch- 
ung des hertzens, und tilget auss alle Siind. Dan sie war- 
hafftig ein werk ist der liebe, oder dritten Gottlichen Tugend. 
Also, dass es noch war bleibet, was gesagt ist, dass sonst keine 
eintzige andere Tugend den Sunder gerecht mache, als allein 
die liebe der gutwilligkeit oder der freundschafft. Unnd zwar 
im alten Testament haben die Mensehen kein ander mittel zur 
gerechtfertigung gehabt, als eben die Rew und Leid welch 
iiber die begangene Siinde auss Gottes Liebe herriihrte." 1 

Thomas Aquinas likewise laid particular stress on the neces- 
sity of complete repentance (contrition). Attrition cannot, 
without an actual deed of love, pass into contrition. A single 
paragraph from Thomas Aquinas will show how closely his 
theory anticipates that of his successor, Spe. "Respondeo 
dicendum, quod super hoc est duplex opinio. Quidam enim 
dieunt, quod attritio fit contritio, sicut fides informis fit for- 
mata. Sed hoc (ut videtur) esse non potest: quia quamuis 
habitus fidei informis, fiat formatus; numquam tamen actus 
fidei informis, fit actus fidei formatae, quia actus ille informis 
transit at non manet veniente charitate : attritio autem et con- 
tritio non dieunt habitum, sed actum tantum. Habitus autem 
virtutem infusarum, qui voluntatem respiciunt, non possunt 

1 The paragraphs here quoted are the closing paragraphs of the intro- 
duction to the Qiildenes Tugendbuch. 
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esse informes, cum charitatem consequantur ; ut in 3. lib. 
dictum est. Unde antequam gratia infundatur, non est habitus 
a quo actus contritionis postea elicitur: et sic nullo modo 
attritio potest fieri contritio, et hoc alia opinio dicit." (Summa 
Theologica, III (Supplementum) , question 1, art. 3.) 1 

So much for the main points of the Guldenes Tugendbuch -. 
they clearly remind one of the Summa Theologica. In the 
matter of details, however, we may also find passages in the 
Tugendbuch for which parallel passages may be found in the 
works of Thomas Aquinas. One instance may be of particular 
interest. In Part III, Chapter 25, Spe begins by explaining 
that his argument in this chapter will be more abstract than 
heretofore, and that his pupil must pay particular attention 
in order to understand what is being said : ' ' Mein Kind, da du 
vernommen hast, das ich noch eine andere newe unnd schone 
weiss hette Gott unauffhorlich zu loben: wiltu mir keinen 
frieden lassen, biss ich dir dieselbe aueh zu papeir bringe. 
Und ob wol ich gesagt, das dise weiss etwas holier und sub- 
tiler were zu verstehen, so lasset du dennoch nicht ab, son- 
dern wilt mit gewalt, ich solle sie dich lehren, du wollest wol 
schawen, dass du sie endlich begreiffest. " 

Having thus explained to his reader that the arguments 
are to be abstruse, Spe proceeds to outline the sensations pro- 
duced upon the mind by various objects. Two kinds of im- 
pressions are produced, one upon the "Phantasey" which has 
its seat in the brain, the other on the "Verstand" which is 
in the "Seele des menschen." The former impression or sen- 
sation is called in Latin Phantasma, the latter Species intel- 
ligibiles. The difference is as follows: "Dan erstlich sagen 
sie [die Gelehrten], dass die gemahl oder Bilder dess ver- 
stands vil reiner und subtiler seind, als die bilder der Phan- 
tasey. Und zum andern dass die bilder der Phantasey mit 
dem him vergehen, die bilder aber der Seelen oder dass ver- 
stands auch nach dem tod verbleiben, wie Seel unnd ver- 
stand unsterblich ist. Gleich wie ein Bild so du in Wachs ab- 
truckest zergehet wann das Wachs zerschmeltzet, das aber so 
du in Kupffer oder marmer geschnitten hast bleibt allezeit, 
weil das Kupfer und Marmer, darin es gegraben ist, allzeit 

■See also Schneider, vol. X, p. 315; vol. XII, p. 140. 
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verbleiben. Verstehestu nun dises auch, so gehen wir noch 
weiter. ' ' 

Undoubtedly Spe got the terms Phantasma and Species in- 
telligibiles from Thomas Aquinas. For instance: "Ad secun- 
dum dicendum quod etiam ipsum phantasma est similitudo rei 
particularis ! unde non indiget imaginatio aliqua alia simili- 
tudine particularis, sicut indiget intellectus. " (I. 84. 7 ad 2). 
"Sed phantasmata, cum sint similitudines individuorum, et 
existant in organis eorporeis, non habent eundum modum ex- 
istendi quern habet intellectus humanus, ut ex dictus patet: 
et ideo non possunt sua virtute imprimere in intellectum pos- 
sibilem. Sed virtute intellectus agentis resultat quaedam 
similitudo in intellectu possibili ex conversione intellectus 
agentis supra phantasmata, quae quidem est represaentativa 
eorum quorum sunt phantasmata, solum quantum ad naturam 
speciei. Et per hunc modum dicitur abstrahi species intelli- 
gibilis a phantasmatibus. " (I. 85. 1 ad 3). "Sed contra, 
species intelligibilis se habet ad intellectum, sicut species sen- 
sibilis ad sensum. Sed species sensibilis non est illud quod 
sentitur, sed magis id quo sensus sentit. Ergo species intel- 
ligibilis non est quod intelligitur actu, sed id quo intelligit 
intellectus." (I. 85. 2a). 

It is natural that Spe should have followed Thomas Aquinas 
as his model. When Spe wrote his Tugendbuch, Thomas 
Aquinas had for three centuries and a half been looked upon 
as the source of Catholic Theology. To the present day, in 
fact, he is regarded as the fountain-head of Catholic theology. 
The question might arise, however, whether Spe, in writing 
his Giildenes Tugendbuch, was directly influenced by the 
Summa Theologica, a work running through thousands of 
pages and requiring years of study, or whether he followed a 
more immediate source. Either alternative is possible. If we 
choose the latter, the Compendium Theologiae of Thomas 
Aquinas, a kind of resume of the Summa Theologica, may 
have been Spe's model. 

The Compendium Theologiae is one of the most useful of 
Thomas Aquinas 's works. In the words of one of his biograph- 
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ers : 1 "It is a model of simplicity, lucidity and reasoning. 
Most probably it was written specially for the use of mission- 
aries who went into distant parts amidst pagans and barbar- 
ians It was originally proposed to be in three 

grand divisions: the first treating of matters which could be 
reduced to the general heading of Faith, the second to that of 
Hope, and the third to that of Charity. The Angelicah. how- 
ever, had time only to complete the first portion ; at his death 
he had not got beyond the beginning of the eleventh chapter 
of the second part, in which he designed to prove the possi- 
bility of obtaining the kingdom of heaven On the 

whole, especially in the first part of the Compendium, Script- 
ure is but scantily made use of, whilst the Fathers are seldom 
referred to. Simplicity, order, brevity, and clearness of rea- 
soning, seem principally to have been studied here, whilst the 
Angelical keeps within the rigid bounds of a genuine Brevi- 
loquim." 

In the Compendium, then, Thomas Aquinas popularizes his 
Summa Theologica. He presents clearly the attributes of 
God, the nature of Good and Evil, the harmony of the uni- 
verse, the power of divine love. He avoids all theological ar- 
guments, and addresses himself directly to the everyday 
reader. He divides his work into three parts dealing respect- 
ively with Faith, Hope, and Love. Is it not probable that in 
the Compendium Spe found a model for his Guldenes Tu- 
gendbuch? 

One paragraph from the Compendium Theologiae will suf- 
fice to show how clearly Spe's method follows that of Thomas. 
In the introduction to the Guldenes Tugendbuch Spe ex- 
plained how faith must necessarily precede hope, and how 
faith and hope must necessarily precede love. Without faith 
no hope is possible, without faith and hope, no love is possible. 
The first page of the first chapter of the Compendium Theolo- 
gia brings out the same point. "Ut igitur tibi, fili carissime 
Reginalde, compendiosam doctrinam de Christiana religione 
tradam, quam semper prae oculis possis habere; circa haec 
tria in praesenti opera tota nostra versatur intentio. Primum 

1 R. B. Vaughan, The Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin, Lon- 
don, 1872, vol. II, p. 760. 
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de Fide, secundo de Spe, tertio vero de Caritate agemus. Hoc 
enim et apostolicus ordo habet, et ratio recta requirit. Non 
enim amor rectus esse potest, nisi debitus finis spei statuatur; 
nee hoe esse potest, si veritatis agnitio desit. Primo igitur 
necessaria est fides, per quam veritatem cognoscas; secundo 
spes, per quam in debit© fine tua intentio collocetur; tertio 
necessaria est caritas, per quam tuus affectus totaliter ordin- 
etur." 1 

Here, then, we have the guiding principle of the Compen- 
dium. This principle is consistently followed by Spe in his 
introduction to the Tugendbuch. The similarity between the 
Gilldenes Tugendbuch on the one hand and the Compendium 
Theologiae and the Summa Theologica on the other, indicates 
how frequently Friedrich Spe followed his master, Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Did Leibniz draw directly from Thomas Aquinas? That 
the great system worked out by Thomas Aquinas contains the 
germs of many of the dominating principles in Leibniz's 
philosophy may readily be admitted. In attempting to prove, 
therefore, that Leibniz was indebted to Spe, we must first set- 
tle the question whether Leibniz derived directly from Thomas 
Aquinas those ideas which Spe emphasized in the Tugendbuch. 
Without depending solely on the many letters and essays in 
which Leibniz refers specifically to the Tugendbuch as a 
source of inspiration, we can convince ourselves that Thomas 
Aquinas was no more a definite source for Leibniz than were 
any of the countless other philosophers from antiquity down 
to his day. 

That Leibniz was acquainted with the philosophy of the 
Scholastics, and, therefore, of Thomas Aquinas, cannot be 
doubted. Leibniz's earliest work, De Principio Individui, 
written at the age of seventeen, dealt with an important and 
difficult problem of scholasticism. From this time on, however, 
Leibniz seems to have lost interest in the scholastics. In his 
old age he wrote, in a letter to Remond von Montmort, of a 
struggle he underwent as a youth of fifteen regarding the ad- 
visability of adhering to the doctrine of scholasticism. In 
his De Arte Combinatorum he directly opposed the Scholastics 

1 See Vaughan, vol. II, p. 759. 
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in several instances; in his introduction to the works of Nizo- 
lius he boldly advocated the use of the vernacular in philosoph- 
ical writings — in direct contrast to the vocabulary and term- 
inology of the Latin works of the Scholastics. In the Notata 
Quaedam de Imperio Bomano-GermanicOfhe charged them with 
misinterpreting the main idea of Christ's victory over the 
temptations of Satan. In a letter to the Magdeburg scholar 
Guericke in the summer of 1671, he says: "Es ist fur alien 
Dingen acht zu haben, dass man nicht nach Art der Scholasti- 
corum etwa sich solcher worth bediene, so wohl gesagt aber 
nicht ausgelegt oder verstanden werden konnen. " x In the 
Nouveaux Essais of 1703 — one of his most important produc- 
tions — he states that he knew something of the systems of 
the Scholastics, but he cared nothing for the details, in fact 
he was actually confused by them. 2 

The literature on the subject of Leibniz and Thomas 
Aquinas can easily be reviewed. Koppehl 3 cites many parallel 
passages, but his case is weak. Nostitz-Rieneck 4 ironically 
ridicules the "New Scholastics" who think that Leibniz got 
his "hellste Erleuchtungen " out of the middle ages. Willa- 
reth 5 agrees with Nostitz-Rieneck that Leibniz did not get 
his best thoughts from the middle ages. By far the most 
scholarly and painstaking work on the subject is by Rintelen. 8 
His citations all go to prove that Leibniz got little from 
Thomas Aquinas or the other Scholastics. 

Leibniz got little from Thomas Aquinas ; his system shows, 
nevertheless, many of the principles of Thomas Aquinas. Here, 
then, the Guldenes Tugendbuch of Spe plays its part. Spe 
followed his master Thomas Aquinas; Leibniz during a per- 
iod of almost fifty years was deeply interested in the Tugend- 

1 Gerhardt, I, p. 98. 

'Nouveaux Essais sur VEntendement Humain, IV, 8, § 5; Erdmann, 
p. 371. 

* Hermann Koppehl, Die Verwandschaft Leibnizens rait Thomas v. 
Aquino in der Lehre vom Bosen, Jena, 1892. 

1 Leibniz und die Scholastik (Phil. Jahrbuch, 1894, p. 55). 
5 Willareth, Die Lehre vom Uebel bei Leibniz, seiner Schule in 
Deutschland, und bei Kant, Strassburg, 1898. 

• Fritz Rintelen, Leibnizens Beziehung zur Scholastik, Berlin, 1903. 
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buch. It is fair to suppose that the Oiildenes Tugendbuch 
was, to a large extent, a stepping stone between the Summa 
Theologica and the Theodicee. 

V. The Transition From Spe to Leibnitz 

How did Leibniz happen to become interested in the works 
of Friedrich Spe, so intensely interested, in fact, that he con- 
tinued to study and recommend these works during the rest 
of his life? A brief survey of the early years of Leibniz's 
activity as a philosopher will make clear this interest. 

We must remember, first of all, that the years in which 
Leibniz lived and worked, the early years at all events, were 
separated by only a generation from the years in which Spe 
worked. The Giildenes Tugendbuch, editions of which ap- 
peared in 1649, 1656, 1666, 1688, 1 and Trutz Nachtigal, edi- 
tions of Which appeared in 1649, 1654, 1656, 1660, 1664, 1683, 
1709, were still known to German readers, and may have been 
known to Leibniz even before they were specially recom- 
mended to him by the Archbishop of Mainz. 

The Archbishop of Mainz, Johann Phillip von Schonborn, 
and his minister of state, Johann Christian von Boineburg, 
had much to do with shaping Leibniz's future. In 1666, 
when in his twenty-first year, Leibniz met at Nurnberg the 
man through whom his career was to be ultimately decided — 
the Baron von Boineburg. Leibniz had just declined a pro- 
fessorship at the little university of Altdorf , and was in doubt 
regarding his next step. Boineburg, although still in his 
prime, had already acquired fame as one of the ablest diplom- 
ats of the age. Born in Erfurt in 1622, he had studied law 
under Conring at Helmstadt, had lived at the court of Queen 
Christina of Sweden where he came in close contact with the 
warrior-chancellor Oxenstierna, had returned to Germany in 
1650, and had in 1652, at the age of thirty, been called into 
the service of the Archbishop of Mainz. 

The Archbishop of Mainz was the most important dignitary 
in the Empire after the Emperor himself — the first of the 
electoral princes and the highest prelate in Germany. Johann 

'A Latin translation Exercitia aurea Mum virtutum Theologicarum 
and a Bohemian translation (1622) are noted by Balke, p. xxxiii. 
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Philipp von Schonborn was one of the most eminent men of 
the time. At the age of forty-two he had been called from 
the bishopric of Wiirzburg to the archbishopric of Mainz. 
This was in 1647 when the Thirty Years' War was drawing 
to a close. He was a worthy priest to succeed to the import- 
ant electorate at this time. How important the archbishops 
of Mainz had been, may be learned from the words of one of 
Leibniz 's biographers : 1 " Hatto and "Willigis governed the 
Empire; Gerhard boasted of having the emperors under his 
thumb; Diether, long before the reformers, curtailed the pre- 
tensions of the Papal Chair; Berthold was the first advocate 
of general peace and of the imperial courts of justice; Jo- 
hann Philipp the maintainer of the Empire and of the peace 
of Europe." 

The archbishop was to play an important part in the years 
immediately following the Peace of Westphalia; Johann 
Philipp was a remarkable man for the part. His prime min- 
ister Boineburg was a Protestant when called to Mainz, but 
became a Catholic during the twelve years of his premiership. 
During those twelve years, both the archbishop and his min- 
ister had to act as the mediators between France and the 
house of Hapsburg. In those twelve years many important 
events took place — the death of the Emperor Ferdinand III 
(1657), the election of his son Leopold I (1658), the formation 
of the Rhine League (1658), the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659), 
the death of the French statesman Mazarin and the beginning 
of the independent reign of Louis XIV (1661), the war against 
the Turks in Hungary (1663). 

Boineburg was an important figure in every event. He 
played a part in the imperial election, he was the archbishop 's 
representative at the Peace of the Pyrenees where he became 
a friend of Mazarin, he secured for the Emperor the support 
of the Empire in the war against the Turks, he was one of 
the founders of the political system which had for its object 
the maintenance of the Peace of Westphalia, he was the in- 
termediary between France and the Empire and drew upon 
himself the hostility of both. In 1664 he was dismissed by 
the Archbishop who, through a misunderstanding, suspected 

1 Merz, p. 27. 
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him of treachery. The quarrel was soon made up, but Boine- 
burg refused all positions, though his daughter married the 
Archbishop's nephew. From 1664-1668, Boineburg lived in 
Frankfurt. In 1668 he returned to Mainz where he lived in 
high esteem as a private individual. 

In the fall of 1666 Boineburg met Leibniz in Niirnberg. 
Boineburg was astounded at Leibniz's keen mind; Leibniz 
was awed by Boineburg 's great career. A friendship was 
formed, Leibniz followed his friend to Frankfort, completed 
his article on the teaching of civil law, dedicated this writing 
to the Archbishop of Mainz to whom he had been recommended 
by Boineburg, and in 1667, at the age of twenty-one, arrived 
at the court of Mainz. Here he stayed from 1667 until the 
spring of 1672, and during that period he published many 
philosophical and political articles. In 1672 he was sent to 
Paris on a political mission; at the end of the same year 
Boineburg died, and at the beginning of the next year the 
Archbishop of Mainz. 

The importance of the "Mainzer Periode" of Leibniz's 
life can hardly be overestimated. As a young man of twenty- 
one he arrived with little means and no plans for the future. 
Five years later he was sent to Paris to the great Louis XIV 
as the representative of the Archbishop of Mainz and as a 
friend of the famous diplomat Boineburg. His future was 
assured; henceforth his career was to be that of the inde- 
pendent scholar, his patrons were to be the foremost princes of 
Europe. Instead of living in obscurity as a professor at Alt- 
dorf, he was to become one of the most widely known schol- 
ars of his day and of all time. His meeting with Boineburg 
marked the turning point of his career; the friendship with 
the archbishop started him on the road to fame. 

But how did Leibniz's stay in Mainz bring him into touch 
with the writings of Spe, and why should the Oiildenes Tu- 
gendbuch have exerted upon him such an unusual influence? 
As stated above, Leibniz during his years in Mainz was sep- 
arated from Spe by only a generation. This gap was bridged 
by the Archbishop of Mainz who had known Spe personally. 

While Johann Philipp von Schonborn was a young canon at 
Wiirzburg he met Father Spe, who was only eleven years his 
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senior. Schonborn had asked Spe why the latter 's hair was 
gray at so young an age, and received the answer that the ex- 
perience of leading two hundred condemned witches to the 
stake had turned the hair of their father-confessor prema- 
turely gray. 1 Schonborn later became bishop of Wiirzburg 
and finally archbishop of Mainz. He knew that Spe was the 
author of the anonymously printed protest against the witch 
persecutions, the Cautio Criminalis — a work which appealed 
so strongly to him that when he became archbishop he forbade, 
in the territory under his jurisdiction, the persecution of sus- 
pected witches. He was one of the first rulers to do so; his 
example was soon followed by the Duke of Brunswick and 
many other princes. 2 Through Schonborn the witch perse- 
cutions were checked, and Spe's book, according to Leibniz's 
opinion, was the original cause. 

We can imagine how intense was the archbishop's love 
for Spe, and how highly he valued Spe's works. Prom the 
very beginning he seems to have impressed upon Leibniz the 
importance of the Cautio Criminalis, of the Guldenes Tu- 
gendbuch, and of Trutz Nachtigal. Leibniz expresses his 
gratitude to the archbishop in practically every letter in 
which he mentions Spe. How great an impression the story of 
Spe — coming as it did from the lips of one who had known 
Spe personally and was now the foremost prelate of the Em- 
pire and one of the foremost princes of Europe — made upon 
the youthful Leibniz, can only be surmised. Prom the arch- 
bishop 's own hand he received a copy of the Guldenes Tugend- 
buch, 3 and from this Tugendbuch he derived an inspiration 
which lasted until his death almost fifty years later. 

One other point should not be lost sight of. Johann Philipp 
was one of the most liberal-minded of princes, as is shown 
by the appointment of Boineburg, at that time a Protestant. 
Both the archbishop and his minister of state were leaders in 
the movement for reuniting Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Leibniz entered the plan with all his soul, and wrote numer- 

1 The story is told by Leibniz in his letters to Morrell and to Placcius. 
% Leibniz brings out this point in the Thiodicee, § 97. 
»Cf. the letters to Mile, de Scudery (1698) and to Baron Imhof 
(1708). 
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ous theological articles to justify his stand. For many 
years he entertained hopes of being able to consummate his 
plan of reunion. In reading Spe's book, he must have been im- 
pressed by the absence of all controversial arguments. Spe was 
essentially a humanitarian. The latter 's life had been devoted 
to bringing back to his Church the lost Protestant districts, one 
of which (at Peine) he won back by his own unaided efforts. 
In doing so he was attacked by an assassin, and almost lost 
his life. These things must have impressed Leibniz, and must 
have increased the interest aroused in him by the archbishop. 
Thus we have the transition from Spe to Leibniz through 
Johann Philipp von Schonborn, Archbishop of Mainz. 
Through Leibniz's letters and through his Theodicee the 
world knows that Spe wrote the Cautio Criminalis. Through 
these same letters and through the Theodicee we know how 
great an influence the Guldenes Tugendbuch exerted upon 
Leibniz. 

VI. The Writings op Leibniz Referring to Spe 

The extracts and letters are arranged chronologically. In 
each case I have indicated where the letter or extract may be 
found. One letter — that by Leibniz to Morell — has never been 
published; I obtained my copy through the kindness of the 
authorities at the Royal Library at Hanover. All the letters 
and extracts, with four exceptions, refer directly to Spe and 
mention him by name. These four — the extract from the 
Codex Juris, the first letter to Mile, de Scudery, the letter to 
the Abbe Nicaise, and the extract from the Nouveaux Essais — 
are included because their bearing on my subject is obvious. 

1. Grundriss eines Bedenckens von Aufrichtung einer Socie- 
tat in Teutschland zu Aufnehmen der Kunste und Wissen- 
schaften. ( 1669-70). x 

2. Elogium Patris Friderici Spee. S. J. (May 1677 ). 2 

1 Adolf Harnack, Oeschichte der Koniglich Preutsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Berlin, 1900, vol. II, p. 8ff. 

2 Die Werke von Leibniz gemas seinem handschriftlichen Nachlass in 
der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Hannover von Onno Klopp, Hanover, ] 864- 
84, vol. VIII. 
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3. Letter to Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels (Autumn 
1680 ). 1 

4. The Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus. (1693). 2 

5. Letter to Herzog Rudolf August von Braunsehweig- 
Liineburg, zu Wolfenbtittel (Mar. 9, 1693 ). 3 

6. Letter to Andr. Morell (Dec. 10, 1696). 4 

7. Letter to the Eleetress Sophie. (1697). 5 

8. Opinion on a book by the Archbishop of Cambray 
(1697). 9 

9. Letter to Vincentius Placcius (April 26, 1697 ). 7 

10. Letter to Mile, de Scudery (Nov. 17, 1967 ). 8 

11. Letter to Mile, de Scudery (Jan. 14-24, 1698 ). 9 

12. Letter to the Abbe Nicaise (1698). 10 

13. The Nouveaux Essais sur L'Entendement Humain 
(1703)." 

14. Letter to Baron d'Imhof (1708). 12 

15. Letter to DesBosses (Oct. 2, 1708 ). 13 

16. The Theodicee (1710) ." 

17. Letter to DesBosses (Feb. 8, 1711)." 

18. Letter to DesBosses (July 8, 1711). 16 

1 Chr. von Rommel, Leibniz und Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels. 
Ein ungedruckter Briefwechsel iiber religiose und politische Gegenstande, 
Frankfurt, 1847, vol. I, p. 253. 

2 Die philosophUchen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, heraus- 
gegeben von C. J. Gerhardt, Berlin, 1875-90, vol. Ill, p. 387. 

* Klopp, vol. VIII. * Never published. A brief summary is given in 
Edward Bodemann, Her Briefwechsel des Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz in 
der Kbniglichen offentlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover, Hanover, 1889, p. 
190. 

s Klopp, vol. VIII. e God. Guil. Leibnitii Opera Philosophica quae 
existant Latina Gallica Germanica Omnia, instruxit Joannes Eduardus 
Erdmann, Berlin, 1840, p. 789. 

'Vincentii Placcii, Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum, Ham- 
burg, 1708, p. 234. 

8 J. F. Feller, Monumenta Varia Inedita, Jena, 1715. Trimestre 
Quartum, XXIV, p. 253. 

8 Feller XXV, p. 254. 10 Erdmann, p. 791. 

"Erdmann, p. 246 (Nouveaux Essais, 10 § 5.) u Klopp, vol. III. 

18 Gerhardt, vol. II, p. 362. "Gerhardt, vol. VI, pp. 156ff. 
15 Gothofredi Guillelmi Leibnitii Opera Omnia, nunc primum collecta — 
studio Ludovici Dutens, Geneva, 1768, vol. II, 1, p. 292. 

"Gerhardt, vol. II, p. 423. 
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In reading over the letters and extracts in which Leibniz 
mentions Spe's name, one is impressed by four important 
facts — first, the number of years over which the various com- 
munications and extracts extend; secondly, the consistency 
with which Leibniz expresses his gratitude to the Archbishop 
of Mainz who first called his attention to Spe; thirdly, the 
class of people to whom and for whom the letters and ex- 
tracts are written; finally, the one work — the Giildenes Tu- 
gendbuch — with which the letters and extracts which men- 
tion Spe's name are concerned. 

A brief comparison of the dates of composition of the let- 
ters and extracts will be of value. The Grundriss eines Be- 
denkens von Aufrichtung einer Societat in Teutschland zu 
Aufnehmen der Kiinste und Wissenschaften was written in 
1669 or 1670, when Leibniz was a young man of about twenty- 
three; the flattering Elogium Patris Friderici Spee in 1677, 
when he was thirty-one ; the letter to Landgraf Ernst of Hes- 
sen-Rheinfels in 1680, when thirty-four; the Codex-Juris and 
the letter to Herzog Rudolph August in 1693, when forty- 
seven; the letter to Morell in 1696, when forty-eight; the 
review of the book by the Archbishop of Cambray and the 
letters to the Electress Sophie, to Placcius, and to Mile, de 
Scudery in 1697, when fifty -one ; the second letter to Mile, de 
Scudery and the letter to Abbe Nicaise in 1698, when fifty- 
two ; the Nouveaux Essais in 1703 when fifty-seven ; the letter 
to Baron Imhof and the first letter to DesBosses in 1708, when 
sixty-two; the Theodicee in 1710 when sixty-four; and the 
two other letters to Des Bosses in 1711, when sixty-five. 

Leibniz therefore knew Spe's works from about 1667 (the 
date of his arrival in Mainz), when he was twenty-one, until 
his death in 1716, when he was seventy. Whether the Gul- 
denes Tugendbuch and Trutz Nachtigal were known casually 
to Leibniz before he met the Archbishop is difficult to deter- 
mine. Roughly speaking, however, one might say that Leib- 
niz was intimately acquainted with the works of Spe for 
about fifty years, and that during those fifty years he ex- 
pressed his admiration and indebtedness in a series of letters 
and quotations which leave no doubt regarding his purpose to 
call attention to Spe. 
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Remembering that the Archbishop of Mainz was the first 
of Leibniz's patrons, and that at Mainz Leibniz began his 
career as an independent investigator and scholar — a career 
which might never have been realized if Leibniz had not come 
in contact so early in life with so magnanimous a prince — we 
can understand what an influence the Archbishop must 
have had upon Leibniz, and how much importance must be at- 
tached to the fact that Johann Philipp Schonborn called 
Leibniz's attention to Spe. Schonborn was an admirer of 
Spe, Leibniz was an admirer of Schonborn, and Leibniz reite- 
rates again and again his debt to Schonborn for calling his 
attention to the works of Spe. 

In the letter to Landgraf Ernst of Hessen-Rheinfels (1680) 
Leibniz refers to "le grande Jean Philippe" who put an end 
to the witch persecutions in his province as a result of Spe's 
ringing protest; in the letter to Herzog Rudolph of Braun- 
schweig-Luneburg (1693) Leibniz again refers to the "Chur- 
f first zu Mainz Johann Philipp" who praised highly Spe's 
Tugendbuch; in the letter to Morell (1696) Leibniz mentions 
"Jean Philippes Electeur de Mayence" as the first man who 
called his attention to the Tugendbuch; in the letter to the 
Electress Sophie (1697) he thanks "le grand prince, qui estoit 
en meme temps un grand prelat" for recommending Spe's 
book; in the famous letter to Placcius (1697) he tells the story 
of Spe's gray hair and cites Spe's books which he commended 
to many friends of both creeds and which he first learned of 
"ex ore Eminentissimi Electoris Moguntini Johannis Philip- 
pi"; in the letter to Mile, de Scudery (1698) he states that 
Johann Philipp had given him a copy of the Tugendbuch; in 
the letter to Baron Imhof (1708) he again states that he re- 
ceived the Tugendbuch from "l'Electeur de Mayence Jean 
Philippe de Schonborn"; in the Theodicee (1710) he refers 
once more to the "grand Electeur de Mayence" who first 
directed his attention to Spe. Johann Philipp Schonborn, 
Archbishop of Mainz, as has been stated before, must, there- 
fore, be looked upon as the important connecting link between 
Spe and Leibniz. 

A third point deserves special consideration — the class of 
people to whom the letters mentioning Spe are addressed. All 
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these letters are addressed to persons who were prominent in 
life and who wielded great influence. It was evidently Leib- 
niz's intention to make Spe's works known by recommending 
them to people of influence. Many of the letters were writ- 
ten to members of the nobility — to the Landgraf of Hessen- 
Rheinfels, to the Duke of Braunschweig-Liineburg, to the 
Electress Sophie of Hanover, to the Baron Imhof who at 
that time was accompanying to Barcelona the Princess Eliza- 
beth Christine, wife of Archduke Carl who became King of 
Spain and later Emporer Charles VI. The whole Theodicee, 
moreover, was written primarily for Sophie Charlotte, Queen 
of Prussia. A few letters and extracts were written for mem- 
bers of the clergy — the Archbishop of Cambray, the Abbe 
Molanus, 1 the Abbe Nicaise, and Father DesBosses who trans- 
lated the Theodicee into Latin. The remaining letters were 
addressed also to well known personages — to Morell, the fa- 
mous collector of coins who was at one time head of the mint 
in Paris ; to Placcius, the scholar of Hamburg who published 
large volumes of letters received by him from many people; 
and to Mile, de Scudery, the distinguished French writer. 
Those of Leibniz's works in which occur passages closely con- 
nected with our subject — Codex Juris, the Nouveaux Essais, 
the Theodicee — are to be classed with his most important pro- 
ductions. Finally, the two documents which are neither let- 
ters nor extracts from larger works — the Orundriss recom- 
mending the establishment of an academy of sciences, and the 
Elogium Patris Friderici Spee — are peculiarly interesting. 
They prove Leibniz's own personal esteem for Spe's works. 
In the former he avails himself of the ideas advanced in the 
introduction of the Tugendbuch and utilizes these ideas for 
the argument in favor of a great national academy; in the 
Elogium, which was not published until a century and a half 
after Leibniz's death, the great philosopher pays a glowing 
tribute to the author of the Gilldenes Tugendbuch. 

This brings us to the fourth and most important point — 
that all the letters and extracts, which are quoted because 

1 In his letter to Morell, the famous collector of coins, Leibniz states 
that he recommended Spe's works to Molanus. I have been unable to 
find any trace of the Molanus letter. 
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they mention Spe's name, deal primarily with Spe's Qiil- 
denes Tugendbuch. The Orundriss does not mention the Tu- 
gendbuch hy name, but Leibniz's paragraphs show the un- 
mistakable influence of the introduction to the Tugendbuch, 
and the sixteenth paragraph containing the sentence "Und 
sind dahehr zu loben die herrlichen Gedanken des Patris Spee 
Soc. Jes., eines trefflichen Mannes, welcher einen Vorschlag 
gethan, wie man sich gewohnen solle, fast nichts soviel mog- 
lieh ohne Reflexion zur Ehre Gottes vorbey passiren zu las- 
sen" leave no doubt as to the work of Spe that is referred to. 
In the Elogium several pages are devoted to an enthusiastic 
praise of the Tugendbuch: "quem vellem in omnium Chris- 
tianorum esse manibus." In the letter to the Landgraf of 
Hessen-Rheinfels is stated: "j'en trouve gueres de la force 
du livre du P. Frederic Spee Jesuite intitule 'Ouldenes Tu- 
gendbuch.' " The letter to the Duke of Braunschweig-Liine- 
burg was sent with a copy of Spe's book which was highly 
recommended ; in the letter to Morell the book is again praised 
and the statement is made that the Abbe Molanus had also 
been greatly pleased with it; in the letter to the Electress 
Sophie, Leibniz develops his own ideas on love, but these 
ideas are adaptations of the ideas presented in Spe's Tugend- 
buch, a French translation of the introduction of which Leib- 
niz encloses in his letter; in the review of the Archbishop of 
Cambray's book the Tugendbuch is not mentioned by name 
but the reference to Spe's success in emphasizing "le pur 
amour de Dieu" is unmistakable; in the letter to Placcius 
Leibniz states that the "libri doxip-ucot" of Spe in which the 
latter demonstrates "artificium indefinenter laudandi Deum" 
deserve to be particularly recommended; the letters to Mile, 
de Scude>y again emphasize the power of divine love and the 
second letter particularly recommends the Tugendbuch; the 
letter to Baron Imhof is sent with a copy of Spe's book and 
requests the baron to call Spe's book to the attention of the 
Queen (the wife of Charles, King of Spain and Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire) ; the first letter to DesBosses again 
refers to " elegantissimo libello" of Friedrich Spe; the 
Theodicee devotes two sections to Spe and his book. Of unus- 
ual interest are the last two letters to DesBosses. In the 
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first Leibniz asks DesBosses to look up "the descendants of 
Spe in Dtisseldorf in the hope that some inedited works of 
Spe may be found; in the second, Leibniz thanks DesBosses 
for some information concerning Spe. 

All these references alone would indicate that Leibniz not 
only admired Spe's efforts as a humanitarian and writer, but 
that he agreed heartily with the ideas developed in the Gill- 
denes Tugendbuch, particularly in the introduction to this 
book. We have more proof, however, that Leibniz practically 
adopted as his own the introduction of Spe's book. Among 
Leibniz's papers in the Eoyal Library at Hanover there are 
found 1 not only the original French translation, in his own 
handwriting, of the introduction to the Tugendbuch, but a 
number of copies corrected and approved by him. 

The French translation 2 which Leibniz sent to the Electress 
Sophie is faithful to Spe's original. Leibniz indicates that he 
agrees with the original by means of various short comments 
enclosed in brackets. These comments seem to be inserted main- 
ly for the sake of making perfectly clear what Spe has in 
mind. Leibniz, by first developing in his letter to the Electress 
his own ideas on the power of divine love (and these ideas as 
we saw in an earlier chapter are practically the same as 
Spe's), by then translating into French Spe's introduction, 
and finally by adding in brackets his own comments, accepts 
in its entirety Spe's introduction; this introduction, as we 
have seen in an earlier chapter, contains the gist of the whole 
Tugendbuch. 

VII. The Influence op the Theodicee 

If it has been established that Spe exerted some influence 
upon Leibniz, the importance of this influence can be em- 
phasized if we trace briefly the influence of the Theodicee 
upon the thought and literature of the eighteenth century. 

Upon its publication, the Theodicee began to be read by 
people of every rank and confession, by Catholics and Protest- 
ants, by princes, scholars, men of the middle and even of the 
lower classes. Its entertaining style, its digressions into so 

1 Klopp, vol. VIII, p. XV. 

2 A copy may be found in Gerhardt, vol. III. 
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many branches of learning, above all its cheerfulness ap- 
pealed to everybody. Though written in French, it was re- 
garded by Germans a monument of German scholarship, and 
Leibniz's fame became greater than ever before. 

The popularity of the Theodicee, however, was by no means 
confined to Germany. "Written in French, it was eagerly read 
in France where, according to one biographer, 1 it is studied 
more thoroughly than in any other country. Even before the 
Theodicee was finished, Leibniz had arranged with the Jesuit 
father DesBosses to have the work translated into Latin. This 
Latin translation was adopted by Dutens in the first edition 
of Leibniz's works (1768), and thus became accessible to 
scholars all over the world. Many French and at least two 
Latin editions followed one another in rapid succession. Be- 
tween 1720 and 1744 four editions of the German translation 
apeared, and a fifth was issued by Gottsched in 1763. In Eng- 
land, the Theodicee circulated less widely, yet in 1716, the 
year of Leibniz's death, the Princess of "Wales was active in 
trying to provide for an English translation. 

In short, the Theodicee, dealing as it did with some of the 
most vital problems of mankind, occupied the attention of 
Europe. Philosophers read it eagerly, for it indicated a dis- 
tinct advance in philosophical thought; many theologians 
readily accepted its principles which conformed in the main 
with doctrines emphasized by leaders in both churches; lay- 
men became interested, for it proved by learned arguments 
that the existing world was the best possible world, and that 
life in general was worth while. 

The reason for this widespread popularity of the Theodicee 
is not difficult to understand. For centuries the world had 
frequently been looked upon as a place of woe, of sin, of pain. 
Evil had been looked upon as a crime which could be atoned 
for only by suffering, perhaps by eternal damnation. The 
idea of the vicarious atonement had been emphasized by both 
churches. The wars of the preceding century in the Nether- 
lands, and France, and England — Germany was still stagger- 
ing under the blow of the Thirty Years' War — had only con- 
firmed men in their belief that there was more Evil in the 

1 Guhrauer, vol. II, p. 255. 
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world than Good. Suddenly the Theodicee appeared; men 
were willing to listen to its arguments. 1 

Once recognized, the Theodicee made its influence felt on 
contemporary thought and literature. Only the briefest out- 
line is possible in this chapter. In 1734 Haller in his poem 
TJeber den Ursprung des Uebels summed up poetically the lead- 
ing thoughts of the Theodicee. Uz followed with a Theodicee. 
Gottsched not only got out a translation of Leibniz's work, 
but also wrote a Hamartigeneia ("Verteidigung der besten 
Welt"). 2 

In the realm of pure philosophy, Leibniz had his followers 
in "Wolf, Reimarus, Moses Mendelssohn, Thiiming, Bilfinger, 
Baumgarten, Meier, and numerous others. 3 Though modified 
by these men in some features, Leibniz's system formed the 
basis for their own views. It is a well known fact that Kant, 
during the first period of his philosophical development, also 
was a follower of Leibniz and an admirer of the Theodicee.* 

Of greatest importance, however, was the influence of the 
Theodicee upon German literature through the great writers 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. So vast is the subject 
of tracing Leibniz's influence upon these men that only the 
barest facts must suffice. 

Lessing and Herder were directly interested in Leibniz's 
philosophy. In the words of one biographer : 5 " Two men 
more than their many friends and allies, stand out as true 
heirs to the spirit of Leibniz; Lessing (1729-1781) and Herder 
(1774-1803)." And again: "Both of them had inherited the 
true spirit, if not the systematizing tendency of Leibniz's 
philosophy." 6 

1 For an excellent account of the effect of the Theodicee see Bieder- 
mann, vol. II, pp. 267ff., and especially Josef Kroner, Das Problem der 
ThiodicSe in der Philosophie und Literatur des 18. Jahrkunderts, Ber- 
lin, 1909, and Lempp, Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und 
Literatur des 18 Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1910. 

2 Biedermann, vol. II, p. 262. 

s Cf. Willareth, p. 29ff; also Kuno Fischer, vol. II, pp. 743ff. 
4 Cf. Kremer, p. 155ff. 
6 Cf. Merz, pp. 195, 196. 
•Merz, p. 198. 
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Of Lessing's philosophical writings at least four have been 
mentioned as showing distinct Leibnizian traces — Das Chris- 
tentum der Vernunft (1753), Pope ein Metaphysiker (1755), 
Die Freimaurer-Gesprache (1778-1780), Die Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts (1780). 1 In Lessing, Leibniz had one of 
his greatest admirers. In fact Lessing had even contemplated 
writing a biography of Leibniz, and had begun to collect ma- 
terial. 2 

Herder, like Lessing, was a follower of Leibniz; traces of 
Leibniz's influence are found in his Auch eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte zur Bildung der Menscheit (1774), and in the 
famous Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit 
(1784-1791). 3 

To trace Leibnizian principles in the "Weltanschauung" 
of Goethe is not difficult. "We need only remember Herder's 
great influence on Goethe. In Faust, for instance, we find the 
problem of Evil treated in much the same way as in the works 
of Leibniz. Goethe's pantheism was essentially the Leibnizian 
pantheism of the Monadologie and the Theodicee. 1 Goethe 
sympathized with Spinoza in so far as the latter was a panth- 
eist, particularly, however, with Leibniz who solved the 
problem of the continuity of matter by his conception of the 
identity of Nature and spirit, of mind and body. 5 

In Schiller those elements of Kantian philosophy which in 
general agreed with Leibniz's system predominated. He be- 
lieved in the harmony of the world as the highest goal of 
mankind. All perfections of the universe are united in God. 
Love is the ladder upon which we ascend to God-likeness. 6 

When we realize that four great figures in German litera- 
ture — Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller — were faithful 
adherents of Leibnizian optimism, we can understand what an 

1 Willareth, p. 77. 

2 T. W. Rolleston, Life of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, London, 1889, 

3 Willareth, p. 87. 

* Cf . Kuno Fischer, vol. II, p. 869. 
8 Kuno Fischer, vol. II, p. 870. 

•Kuno Fischer, vol. II, p. 874. Cf. also R. Boxberger, Schiller's 
ThtodicSe (Archiv fur Lit. Oesch., Vol. VIII, 1879, p. 120). 
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influence Leibniz exerted. When we realize, therefore, how 
enthusiastic an admirer Leibniz was of Spe and of the Giil- 
denes Tugendbuch, also how much stress he laid on the im- 
portance of divine love, the conception of which he found 
worked out so consistently in the Tugendbuch, only then can 
we appreciate the part played in the history of German 
thought and German literature by Friedrich Spe. 

Harvard University. Frederick W. C. Lieder. 



